THE VOYAGE OF 1536
more for the voyage home. The fishery, as Haie tells us, was generally ended in July, and this Frenchman must have been providentially belated. The starving Englishmen mastered the French "by policy", victualled themselves, and sailed home. They reached St Ives at the end of October,
Next year the French came to England to complain. The king "was so moved with pity that he punished not his subjects, but of his own purse made full and royal recompense unto the French35. It seems likely that the case had first been investigated in the Admiralty Court, which dealt with robberies at sea, I have searched for some trace of it, but have found none; the HLC.A. records are very incomplete for this early period. I have printed as the last item among our texts an extract from Andre Thevet. It is his usual spineless jumble, about a voyage made under "King Henry55, without mention even of the numeral The two whole months in which the expedition is said to have remained in an estuary correspond with the period mid-July to mid-September during which Hore may have starved on the Labrador coast, but otherwise there is nothing to identify the accounts. Thevet may be speaking of Sebastian Cabot or of John Rut, or of no one in particular. He has been aptly described as the Sir John Mandeville of the sixteenth century.
We are thus left with Hakluyt only, and it is not Hakluyt at his best. He would himself have criticized this account if he had found it in another man's book. It is hard to believe that when he interviewed Thomas Butts he did not elicit a complete narrative of the voyage. He had a systematic mind and liked clear outlines. Yet he leaves Butts at the Isle of Penguin and switches the reader to the second-hand information of Richard Hakluyt the lawyer. My own suspicion is that the thing is an artifice to conceal an unwelcome tale of the difficulties of the North West. Hakluyt was a propagandist for the discovery of the Passage, and it was inexpedient to publish discouraging reports. If this explanation is not accepted the alternative is to regard Hore and his friends as almost incredible simpletons. They had money enough to provide a well-found expedition, they had plenty of experienced pilots for the Newfoundland waters to choose from, and they hung about and starved there in the midst of the most productive fishery in the world. One cannot believe it. They must have spent those two months in an attempt on the Passage, have outrun their food supplies, and then fallen back to the fishing-coast where they captured their French ship.
It is just possible that a fuller story may yet come to light. The municipal records of Rouen are known to contain information on the